25 cents a copy 
$2.00 a year 
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New tus YEAR, and of great importance to those who plan vacation 
church school programs and those who teach them, are the first two 
books of the Church’s Seabury Series vacation church school materials. — 
They are Weeks of Growth, the basic manual for all vacation church 
school leaders, and God Is Great, God Is Good, course book for 
teachers of primary children. 

Three years in preparation, these two publications will be followed 
next year by two more, completing the program for primary through 
grade six. Thus, the child who starts using the new materials this year 
will be able to continue with them throughout his years in vaca- 
BS | acer eee Opon ie | tion school. 
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Rapt attention of these little ones 
testifies to the reality of the people and 
events of the Bible 


Priest faces children across the altar 
during an instructed Eucharist for 
vacation church school children at 

St. Michael’s Church, LaMarque, Texas 


Young parishioners at St. Ge 
Texas City, Texas learn of th 


Knoxville, 
tumble f llow 


IN GREEN PASTURES 
JANE MERCHANT 


86 devotions in poetry and 
prayer centering around the 23rd 
Psalm. Written by a_prize-win- 
ning poet, this book of inspira- 
tion and encouragement will be 
appreciated by all who can use 
devotional material, and especial- 
ly by those who have found men- 
tal and spiritual stimulation in 
Miss Merchant's writings in such 
nationally-known magazines as 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
Good Housekeeping. $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
TO DAILY NEEDS 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Written by a prominent theo- 
logian, writer, teacher, speaker, 
and poet, these 86 meditations 
apply biblical teachings directly 
to human problems and anxieties. 
Some of the devotions are “When 
Deliverance Seems Delayed,” 
“When the World Seems Bigger 
Than God,” “In Lack of Self- 
Confidence,” “In Loneliness,” 


and “In Time of Trouble.” $1.50 


| YOUTH PROGRAMS 
ON 
NATURE THEMES 


RUTH 
SCHROEDER 


23 complete programs 
* for youth, based on the 
theme, God as reflected in 
nature. 


Like Mrs. 
Schroeder’s ear- 
lier books, this 
volume is ex- 
tremely usable 
and will guide 
young people to 
a fuller realiza- 
tion of the spirit- 
ual values found 
in nature. $2.75 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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Turning the Pages The Theory and Practice 


A FEW MONTHS ago in the Preface 
to my recent book Publicity Goes to 
Church (Greenwich, Seabury Press) 
I wrote: 

“The Christian Church today is 
restless restless as to its ade- 
quacy in communicating its message 
to a restless world... .” 

Since this was written there have 
been new evidences that the Church 
is wide awake to the need for ever 
better and more varied means of 
communication, —Two new church 
magazines have recently taken their 
places in the Church’s life: The An- 
glican Digest and Episcopal Church 
Illustrated. 

The Anglican Digest, published 
quarterly by the Episcopal Book 
Club (Nevada, Missouri), is the pop- 
ular digest size, printed on news- 
print. A miscellany rather than a di- 
gest, TAD is completely uninhibited 
and ranges over a wide area from 
teaching to news, obituaries to cut- 
outs, current comment (on books, 
records) to quotes both ancient and 
modern. And the whole is embel- 
lished with line drawings, some 
quaint, some humorous. The sub- 
scription is a modest dollar for four 
issues. 

Completely different is Episcopal 
Church Illustrated (Box 33-776, Mi- 
ami, Florida), an American version 
of the popular Church Illustrated 
published in England. Episcopal 
Church Illustrated, a lavishly illus- 
trated magazine of about the same 
size as ForrH and printed in two 
colors throughout made its appear- 
ance in February. Published by the 
Anglican Press, of which the Rev. 
Smythe H. Laindsay,.5-1.D., 18 the 
editor, Episcopal Church Illustrated 
will feature the life and work of the 
Episcopal Church as a part of the 
world-wide Anglican Communion. 
Each month ECI will carry many of 
the articles, photographs, and fea- 
tures direct from the English edi- 
tion, especially those focusing atten- 
tion on the world mission of the An- 
glican Communion. 

The novelty of new magazines 
should not make us forget some 
older ones which are doing a stal- 
wart job of communication. In this 
centennial year of the Japanese 
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of Christian Devotion 


God in Us 


by Miles Lowell Yates 


edited by W. Norman Pittenger 
and William H. Ralston, Jr. 


AGS tae book which 
will take its place with the 
classic volumes on the spiritual 
life. Clergy and laity alike will 
be moved by Miles Yates’ writing 
on thoroughbred Christianity. A 
basic book for meditation and a 
storehouse of sermon material, 
God in Us is a blue-print for the 
holy life. Case bound $4.25 


New 
Patterns for 
Christian 
Action 


by Samuel J. Wylie 


Agee of what some ordi- 
nary Christians, Protestant 
and Catholic, are doing to ex- 
press their unity in Christ. Mr. 
Wylie relates the exciting Euro- 
pean development to the Amer- 
ican scene with particular 
reference to Parishfield and the 
Faith and Life Centers. 
Paper 


When 
You Preach 


SERMONS: FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON 


by Charles Duell Kean 


NE OF three volumes of 
sermons spanning the 
Christian Year. Excellent source 
material for clergy and ideally 
written for delivery by lay- 
readers, these sermons are brief, 
interesting and provocative. Dr. 
Kean also has included sermons 
for Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Veterans’ Day and Thanks- 


$1.50 


giving Day. Paper $1.50 
rw € 
fe GREENWICH, 
cabury ) CONNECTICUT 
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Tronwe 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 

Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


OMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


UCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RUCKS FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 


Trucks for moving, 
handling and _ storing 
chairs. Also table-and- 


chair trucks. 


ORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
. els, tubular steel 
frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Mommie. COMPANY 
18 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Maths & science teacher and English & 
Social studies teachers required at St. 
Mary’s School for Indian Girls, Spring- 
field, South Dakota. Apply: Headmaster. 


for the CHURCH 


OJ Altars [)Pews [j Organs 
(1 Church Furniture [ Fabrics 
OJ Flags [ Lighting Fixtures 


CD Visual Aids [] Bibles [J Robes 
CZ Folding Chairs and Tables 

CJ Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
LJ Stained Glass Windows 


(J Books of Remembrance 

CJ Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 

(CD Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Turning the Pages 
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Church, I think particularly of two 
other magazines for which I watch as 
each new issue crosses my desk. ‘They 
are Japan Missions (48 Aoyama Mi- 
namicho l-chome, Akasaka, Minalo- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan, $1.50 a year), and 
Pan Anglican (1335 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn., $1 a year). 

Many readers will recall the 
charming story The Polite Shopper 
which appeared in our July-August, 
1958 issue. This was reprinted from 
Japan Missions and is an example of 
the treasure that that magazine 
brings its readers. Besides its feature 
material, each issue also carries notes 
on the Church in the various Japa- 
nese dioceses; news and information 
that appears nowhere else. Japan 
Missions provides a valuable link 
in the Church’s chain of commu- 
nication. 

Pan Anglican, which is now in its 
tenth year, is a review of the world- 
wide Episcopal Church. ‘The current 
issue (Spring, 1959) is devoted en- 
tirely to the recent Lambeth Con- 
ference (FoRTH, September, 1958) 
and includes (among many other ar- 
ticles) Bishop Sherrill’s sermon in 
Westminster Abbey at the Confer- 
ence’s concluding service; Comment 
on Lambeth Personalities by the 
Archbishop of Quebec; The Family 
in Contemporary Society by Bishop 
Hines of Texas who was secretary 
of Committee Five, of which the 
Bishop of Olympia was chairman. A 
regular section, The Anglican Com- 
munion Around the World, in this 
issue includes a brief summary of the 
General Convention by the Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes. Another familiar 
contributor to Fortu, the Rev. P. M. 
Dawley, discusses recently published 
books of interest to Anglicans. 

The spring issue of Pan Anglican 
is typical of the riches that this semi- 
annual journal presents to its read- 
ers. The Autumn 1958 number pre- 
sented The Oceania Dioceses, too 
little known in the Western World; 
other recent issues gave authorita- 
tive pictures of the Churches in the 
United States, Scotland, and Eng- 
land. 

Pan Anglican is produced by a 
distinguished board of editors 
headed by the Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, the Rt. Rev. Waller H. Gray. 


the award-winnin g radio series 


Produced as a public service to all America 
by the National Council, this 15-minute, 
89-program VIEWPOINT series presents 
outstanding figures in various fields in re- 
vealing and inspiring interviews by the 
Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, Executive Secretary 
of the Division of Radio & TV. 


In recognition of its outstanding con- 
tribution to a better understanding of the 
American way of life, VIEWPOINT re- 
ceived the Freedoms Foundation’s 1958 
George Washington Honor Medal Award, 
in its first year on the air. 


Check your local radio listings for the 
VIEWPOINT series—you’ll find it enter- 
taining and stimulating listening for every 
one. If it is not listed, urge your favorite 
station to contact: =. 


VIEWPOINT 

Division of Radio and TV 
281 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


alu | CHICKAGAM) for BOYS 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 

Ages 6 to 17, 34th Season. Mountain Camp. 2000 

Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White Sand 

Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 

Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 

tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 

Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. 

Illustrated Booklet “‘F’’ N. Y. Office. Suite 2300 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-15 


mash Pocono Pines, Pa., Atop the Poconos 
aS 1h Enjoy a wonderful Vacation or 
= Honeymoon at this wonderful 2000- 
_ = Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. De- 
cozy Cottages with meals at hotel. 

All Sports, Lake, Beach, Tennis. 

a Golf, Social Activities, Band & 
Choral Concerts. Protestant Serv- 

ices, Rates: $50 to $85. Booklet ‘‘F’”’ 


liclous Meals, Honeymoon Lodge and 
POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA. 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on 
the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on the 


back. 

Silver plate 
Chrome 
Sterling Silver $1.50 
(plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 


Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


110 Pearl St. Room 306 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: Madison 4620 
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THE COVER. Old Ark a ‘Moverin’ by Robert 
O. Hodgell is included in an exhibition circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian Institution which will 
be shown as part of the festival of the arts at 
the National Study Conference in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., August 26-September 2. For 
more examples of work by artists to be repre- 
sented in Colorado Springs, turn to page 14. 
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Nuclear Reactor for St. Paul’s University 
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St. Elizabeth’s School for Indian Children 
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Churchman in the News—Peter Dawkins 


Ct a teen Pe oe Seeioe wl By Jean Marie LaGuardia 20 
Summer School of Theology and Religion 


Scholars on Safari 


The Church in China Today .................. By the Rev. Claude L. Pickens 21 

Creative Art Contest Winners Announced 200000020 23 
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FORTH CORRESPONDENTS 


OVERSEAS: ALASKA: The Rev. Norman H. Y. Elliott; BRAZIL: The Rev. J. C. Maraschin; CUBA: Paul 
A. Tate; HAITI: Jane K. Mees; HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: Angela H. Oglesby; LIBERIA: 
The Rev. J. L. Tucker; PANAMA CANAL ZONE: The Ven. J. H. Townsend, S.T.D. (Panama and the 
Canal Zone), The Ven. William L. Ziadie (Costa Rica}, The Rev. Arnold Waldock (Nicaragua), 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Helen Boyle; PUERTO RICO: The Rev. Edward M. Turner; VIRGIN ISLANDS: 
The Rev. Roger W. Smith. IN THE USA: ARIZONA: The Rev. David C. Trimble; COLORADO: Mrs. 
Lenore Seiler; NORTH DAKOTA: The Rev. Thomas J. McElligott; NORTH TEXAS: Mrs. W. Warrin Fry; 
OKLAHOMA: Robert B. Allen, Jr.; OREGON: Douglas W. Palivka; SALINA: The Very Rev. F. W. 
Litchman; SAN JOAQUIN: The Rev. J. T. Raymond. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OFFICERS: the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
D.D., President; the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Bentley, 
D.D., Vice President and Director, Overseas De- 
partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., 
Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
rector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer and Director, 
Finance Department; John W. Reinhardt, Direc- 
tor, Department of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Director, General Division of Women's 
Work; the Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D., Execu- 
tive Director, General Division of Laymen’s Work. 
MEMBERS: Leila Anderson; the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
L. Barry, D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
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Jr.; Mrs. Clifford C. Cowin; the Rev. Gardiner 
M. Day; the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, D.D.; 
the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D.D.; the Rev. Ray- 
mond T. Ferris; Harrison Garrett; the Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray, D.D.; Ernest W. Greene; the 
Rey. Charles M. Guilbert; the Rt. Rev. Donald 
H. V. Hallock, D.D.; Mrs. William H. Hannah; 
B. Powell Harrison, Jr.; the Rt. Rev. John E. 
Hines, D.D.; the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, 
S.T.D.; Edward McCrady, Ph.D.; Franklin B. 
Miles; William H. Siegmund; the Rt. Rev. Gordon 
VY. Smith; Richard G. Stone, Ph.D.; Howard T. 
Tellepsen; the Ven. David R. Thornberry, D.D.; 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, D.D.; the 
Rev. Donald H. Wattley, $.T.D.; Mrs. Theodore 
O. Wedel; the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Wright. 
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Jr., Treas., 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., and clearly marked as to the purpose for which they 
are intended. Printed in the U.S.A. by Hildreth Press, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 
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NEW 


Sterling Siler Cruet 


One Pint Capacity 
614” High. $90 Each. 


h 
FUNCTIONAL OCTAGONAL 


FORM OF GRACEFUL 
PROPORTIONS. WIDE NECK 
FOR EASE IN CLEANING. 
STURDY HANDLE OF AMPLE 
SIZE. HINGED FLAT 
COVER SURMOUNTED 
WITH A DISTINCTIVE 
CROSS. WOULD ENHANCE 


ANY COMMUNION SET 
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MERITORIOUS CHURCH WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ot 


Sl outs oe; Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street New York 22 
Tel: PL 3-5929 
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For Unity With God’s Purposes 


RANT, O Lord, to all who till the ground, the wisdom to 
G understand thy laws and to co-operate with thy wise ordering 
of the world. Give to men of science the power to discover the 
secrets of nature. Give to our statesmen the will to make just 
laws. Give to farmers and laborers and industrialists the desire 
to work together in the spirit of justice and good will. And grant 
that the fruits of thy bountiful earth may not be hoarded by 
selfish men, but that all who work may share abundantly in the 
harvest of thy soil, according to thy will as revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

‘THE Cross AND THE PLOW 


LORD our God, who has bidden the light to shine out of 
eS) darkness, who has again wakened us to praise thy goodness 
and ask for thy grace: accept now, in thy endless mercy, the 
sacrifice of our worship and thanksgiving, and grant unto us all 
such requests as may be wholesome for us. Make us to be children 
of the light and of the day, and heirs of thy everlasting inherit- 
ance. Remember, O Lord, according to the multitude of thy 
mercies, thy whole Church; all who join with us in prayer; all 
our brethren by land or sea, or wherever they may be in thy vast 
kingdom, who stand in need of Thy grace and succour. Pour out 
upon them the riches of thy mercy, so that we, redeemed in soul 
and body, and steadfast in faith, may ever praise thy wonderful 
and holy name. 

GREEK CHURCH 


TERNAL, Holy, Almighty, whose name is Love; we are met 

in solemn company to seek thy face, and in spirit and truth 
to worship thy name. We come in deep humility, since thou art 
so high and exalted, and because thou beholdest the proud afar 
off. We come in the name and spirit of Jesus to make our wills 
one with thine; to abandon our lonely and selfish walk for solemn 
communion with thee, to put an end to sin by welcoming to our 
hearts thy Holy Presence. Deeper than we have ever seen, dawn 
thy glory on our sight. Light the flame upon the altar, call forth 
the incense of prayer, waken the song of praise, and manifest 
thyself to all. Amen. 


HEAVENLY Father, who has filled the world with beauty; 

Open, we beseech thee, our eyes to behold thy gracious hand 
in all thy works; that rejoicing in thy whole creation we may 
learn to serve thee with gladness; for the sake of him by whom 
all things were made, thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE Lord bless us and keep us, the Lord make his face to 
shine upon us and be gracious unto us in our going out and in 
our coming in, in our lying down and in our rising up, in our 
labor and in our leisure, in our laughter and in our tears, until 


we come to stand before him in the day in which there is no 


sunset and no dawn. 
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“Because my stomach 
was ‘nervous,’ 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 
“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 

*T couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten. So, I went to the doc- 
tor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drinking too 
much coffee. He explained some people just can’t take all 
the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try Postum 
instead because Postum is caffein-free. 


“I started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Why don’t you see your doctor? 
Chances are he’ll recommend Postum, too. You’! like it.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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In the first ordination service to take place in Alaska 
since territory turned State, 

the Rey. John M. Kinney is advanced to the priesthood 
by the Rt. Rey. William J. Gordon, Jr., Missionary Bishop. 
Formerly curate of All Saints’, Anchorage, 

the new priest will serve St. Paul’s, Holikachuk. 


In Managua, Nicaragua, the Church’s first medical clinic 

in Central America (Forth, March, page 20) 

is dedicated by the Rt. Rev. David E. Richards, 

Missionary Bishop, in presence of 

the Nicaraguan doctors who are donating their services. 

The United Thank Offering helped provide the original equipment. 


Farm buildings five miles from 

Kent School, Kent, Conn., 

are being converted to classrooms 

for girls’ division to be opened in 1960, 
following the same pattern of 

sliding scale tuitions and 

self help as the boys’ school 
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IN THE NEWS 


The first of several thousand Dutch Indonesian refugees 
who will be resettled in the United States, 

(Forth, April, page 23) 
George A. yan Lingen and his bride are welcomed by 

a Church World Service representative. 

The van Lingens are sponsored by the Diocese of Colorado’s 
Christian Social Relations Department. 
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Geneva Wilkins, a sociology major, studies for her degree 
at St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C., 

one of four schools and a college center sponsored by 
the American Church Institute for Negroes. 

The General Church Budget provides about ten per cent 
of these schools’ operating expenses. 


este 


St. Michael’s Cathedral in Kobe, Japan, 
was consecrated, April 14, by 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

a special guest 

at the celebrations commemorating 

the Church’s first hundred years in Japan 
(Forth, April, page 22). 

Builders for Christ helped build 

cathedral, the successor 

to the former St. Michael’s 

which was destroyed 

in World War II. 


A Gift for Japan 


AMERICAN CHURCHMEN WILL PROVIDE 
A NUCLEAR REACTOR FOR ST. PAUL’S 
UNIVERSITY, TOKYO, TO COMMEMORATE 


CENTENARY OF THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


RESEARCH. Beams and neutrons reveal crystals 
structure, arrangement of atoms in solids. 


Cree Convention, while meet- 
ing in Miami Beach in 1958, 
authorized the gift of a nuclear re- 
search reactor to St. Paul’s Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, Japan, in the name 
of the whole Church in the United 
States for the Holy Catholic Church 
in Japan, Nippon Setkokai, on the 
occasion of its one hundredth anni- 
versary. Through this gift, Ameri- 
can Churchmen will have an oppor- 
tunity to share the potential and 
realized blessings of atomic energy 
with a people who, in the past, have 
known little of its blessing but much 
of its curse. Through this gift 
Christians in Japan will be enabled 
to render a vitally important serv- 
ice to their countrymen. Christian 
and non-Christian alike, and a 
Christian university will be given a 
unique means to meet a_ pressing 
need of the whole nation which she 
serves. A special offering for this 
extraordinary missionary project 
will be taken in all parishes on Trin- 
ity Sunday, May 24. 

The gift will include a Trica (for 
training, research, and isotope pro- 
duction reactor, General Atomic) 
reactor and the building in which 
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MEDICINE. Radioactive gold produced in the nuclear reactor is used 
in treatment of some forms of cancer. 


to house it, as well as the offices, 
laboratories, and facilities for proc- 
essing the radioisotopes produced 
by the reactor. Several pieces of sci- 
entific equipment needed for op- 
eration of the reactor will also be in- 
stalled. 

The Trica reactor is excellent 
for research purposes, and has extra 
safety devices to prevent accidental 
overheating, or exposure to danger- 
ous rays. The student can safely ob- 
serve the reactor while it is in full 
operation. This type of reactor ful- 
fills the needs—education, research, 
and medicine—both of the univer- 
sity and of St. Luke’s International 
Hospital. Radioisotopes produced in 
the reactor will be used to treat pa- 
tients with cancer and thyroid dis- 
orders. This type of reactor is value- 
less for military purposes. 

In the judgment of the Most Rey. 
Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding 
Bishop of Nippon Seikokai, no other 
single gift of comparable size could 
mean so much to Christianity in 
Japan. 

Cost of the entire project will be 
a half million dollars, of which 
$140,000 has been pledged by a Jap- 
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EDUCATION. Nuclear technologists will be trained with new reactor 


at St. Paul’s, the first at a private Japanese university. 


anese firm, the Fuji Electric Com- 
pany. This amount was given to 
cover the cost of a subcontract for 
construction of the building, and for 
the purchase of equipment in Japan, 
and St. Paul’s University has made 
arrangements to handle any costs in 
excess of the amount raised in the 
United States. Full responsibility 
for the project has been taken by 
the manufacturer, General Atomic, 
through a $360,000 contract with the 
Church. 

U. S. Government officials have 
shown great interest and enthusi- 
asm, and have given full support to 
the project. The State Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission 
count it as an effective contribution 
to President Eisenhower's ‘Atoms 
for Peace” program. 

The reactor, the third to operate 
in Japan and the first to be op- 
erated by a private university, will 
be used in a full training program 
in nuclear science and reactor tech- 
nology. St. Paul’s will be the first to 
train personnel for the vigorous, 
rapidly growing nuclear power in- 
dustry that can be anticipated for 
Japan, one of the few spots in the 


world where nuclear power is al- 
ready economical and_ urgently 
needed. 

A varied research program, in- 
volving several University depart- 
ments with excellent faculties, will 
benefit from the reactor. St. Paul’s 
founded by the Rt. Rev. Channing 
Moore Williams, a pioneer bishop 
of Japan, has a student body of 7,500 
and is an outstanding center for 
evangelism. Academically, it is a 
leader among Japanese universities. 

The possibility of such a gift to 
St. Paul’s was first brought to the 
attention of the Church at the 1955 
General Convention in Honolulu 
when the Diocese of Washington 
asked that thought be given to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
in particular to consider giving an 
atomic reactor to the Church in 
Japan. 

The Joint Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
studied the proposal and officially 
offered it to the 1958 General Con- 
vention in Miami Beach. The Rev. 
William G. Pollard, Executive Di- 
rector of the Institute of Nuclear 

continued on page 32 


SECOND MILE GIVING AIDS SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Japanese Priest Sends Thanks 


dd 

le Women of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Forest, Va., take joy in help- 
ing in a small way to extend the 
Church of Christ beyond the borders 
of our own parish. That what we 
have sent the Rev. Michael Mat- 
sumura for his family and his parish- 
ioners in the Leper Colony at 
Kusatsu will, through God’s Grace, 
serve that end and help to heal the 
wounds of war between our countries 
is our earnest prayer.” This was the 
letter that accompanied the gifts 
from a group who used their heads 
as well as their hearts when they 
wanted to do something for over- 
seas missions. 

Here is how they went about it. 
The first step was obviously that of 
raising the money. Through the 
friendship of one of the members, 
the Auxiliary succeeded in arrang- 
ing a benefit lecture by the noted 
columnist Inez Robb. The audi- 
torium of Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College in nearby Lynchburg 


was made available for the evening, 
and the president of the college 
agreed to introduce the lecturer. The 
people involved in the program were 
not Episcopalians, nor were all of 
the merchants who provided outlets 
for the tickets, but they generously 
cooperated with the Women of St. 
Stephen’s to aid the missionary proj- 
ect. On the Sunday after the lecture, 
the proceeds were presented at the 
altar of St. Stephen’s, along with the 
morning offering. 

The decision on the object of the 
offering was made on the basis of 
descriptive material on special needs 
obtained from the Overseas Depart- 
ment of the National Council. The 
sacrificial life and ministry of the 
Rey. Michael Matsumura of Japan 
made a deep impression on the Aux- 
iliary, and they decided to send all 
the money to him, both for his work 
among the lepers at Kusatsu and for 
his older children, to make it possible 


continued on page 26 


out 


To the Kusatsu Leper Colony in Japan and its director, the Rev. Michael Matsumura, above, 
went the proceeds of a program presented by the women of St. Stephen's Church, Forest, Va. 
Shown, left to right, are Mrs. Louis B. Houff, Jr., president of the group; Mrs. O. H. Reynolds, 
ticket chairman; Mrs. J. Edward Shank, program chairman. 
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p RINCETON, New Jersey, and 
Wakpala, South Dakota, are as un- 
related as an editor of a magazine 
and a director of a school for Indian 
boys and girls, yet a few months ago 
William Chapman moved from one 
to the other in both cases. The 
whirlwind partially motivating this 
change was Mr. Chapman’s son, 
Alex, an asthma sufferer. Dry 
weather was the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion for Alex, and so when Mr. 
Chapman heard of St. Elizabeth’s 
School’s need for a director while 
vacationing with his family in the 
West, he resigned his job as editor 
of Home and Garden magazine, said 
goodbye to Eastern friends, and 
moved to Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion. 

When the Rt. Rev. William Ho- 
bart Hare, first Bishop of South Da- 
kota, surveyed this same Reserva- 
tion in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, he found the 
Indians trapped in an aimless exist- 
ence that gave no evidence of im- 
proving. The buffalo had disap- 
peared, taking with it the Indian’s 
food, clothing, shelter, even the hunt 
which formed his testing ground for 
manhood. St. Elizabeth’s School for 
Indian Boys and Girls, founded by 
Bishop Hare in 1890, sought to give 
the children the sense of hope that 
their parents were unable to give, 
and Christian purpose. 

However important this early aim 
was, the problems have changed 
with the times, and today St. Eliz- 
abeth’s must attempt to solve a dif- 
ferent dilemma. In the early days, 
the Indians needed a tool of adjust- 
ment to their new way of life on 
the reservation; today, these people 
must learn the rules of decent sur- 
vival in the outside world. There 
have been economic changes; it is no 
longer possible for the Indian to 
support himself comfortably on the 
reservation. Communications have 
improved; children are aware of 
outside happenings and grow dis- 
satisfied with the old order. It is the 
school’s job, then, to help prepare 
these children for a life of which 
their parents and grandparents were 
hardly aware. Mr. Chapman states 
that “today the work at St. Eliza- 
beth’s among its fifty children is 
perhaps more important than ever 
in its history.” 

St. Elizabeth’s is no longer a school 
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MORE THAN 


ARITHMETIC 


St. Elizabeth’s Prepares Indian Children for Life off the Reservation 


in the academic sense of the word. 
In the 1940's, a public school was 
built in nearby Wakpala, and St. 
Elizabeth’s became a home for chil- 
dren who live too far away from 
school to go home each day. Candi- 
dates for admission must be recom- 
mended by a priest or a responsible 
acquaintance and pass a_ physical 
examination. Ages of students range 
from six to about seventeen, first 
grade through high school. 

With the academic side of the 
children’s training taken care of by 
an outside agency, St. Elizabeth’s 
concentrates upon a Christian home 
life and the less definable necessi- 
ties required for life off the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Chapman brought prints of 
paintings with him from a New York 
museum which now decorate the 
hallways, and he says the response 
to this artwork has been overwhelm- 
ing, “The children seem to have an 
innate sense of design,” he states. 
“They're born with it. This applies 
to their clothing too. When they’re 
dressed up for dinner or church, 
they look like Dukes of Alba.” 

The staff of two men and four 
women, Indian themselves, find 
amazingly little difficulty in disci- 
plining their fifty active charges. The 
children take pride in their rooms 
as well as their appearance; neat- 
ness is a willingly cultivated virtue. 
The opportunity to learn is consid- 
ered a privilege here, and almost 
every one tries to absorb as much as 
possible. This is a considerable 
amount, Mr, Chapman says, for “the 
children are bright, observant, and 
enthusiastic about everything.” 

There is an unglamorous side to 
the work. Most pressing of the prob- 
lems to be faced is the lack of recre- 
ation space. Standing Rock plains 
become unbearably cold in the win- 
ter with temperatures diving twenty 
degrees or more below zero. No one 
can stay out in such weather for 
long, yet there is no other place for 
the children to exercizes. Mr. Chap- 
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Twenty-below-zero winters on the Standing Rock Reservation make indoor recreation essential. 
St. Elizabeth’s staff must improvise outlets for fifty children in tiny space at present. 


man hopes that they will soon ac- 
quire a quonset-hut gymnasium, 
which would mean that the enroll- 
ment could be increased a full one- 
third. Drinking water is a terrible 
worry; the school well water is salty 
and corrosive, and every day some- 
one must haul drinking water from 
a well three miles away. 

Despite these drawbacks, the St. 
Elizabeth staff continues to help the 
children prepare for the lives they 
want to lead. Their hopes and ambi- 
tions are “the same as the children 
in Florida, Michigan, and Oregon,” 
says the director. “Randy wants to 
be a doctor, Jimmy plans to be a 
veterinarian, Joe wants to study 
electronics, Arlene plans to go to 
college and teach.” The question of 
training is an important part of 
their preparation, but a larger ob- 
stacle presents itself at one time or 
another. ‘““No matter how appalling 
some of the home conditions may 
seem,” Mr. Chapman explains, “this 
is where their families and their 


roots are. It’s all very well to say 
that they should go carve out bet- 
ter, more prosperous lives for them- 
selves off the reservation, but this is 
home to them despite all, and very 
hard to leave.” 

Kenyon Cull, headmaster of St. 
Mary’s another school for Indian 
children in Springfield, South Da- 
kota, has discovered a partial solu- 
tion to this dilemma. For the past 
few summers he has made arrange- 
ments for several of his students to 
live with families outside the reser- 
vation. Like the foreign student ex- 
change program, this plan acquaints 
the child with the “outside world” 
far faster and more completely than 
any amount of training, and the 
bridge can be crossed with a mini- 
mum of strain. “We’re trying to 
work out something like this for our 
own students,” Mr. Chapman says. 
“Tt’s a good, workable idea. That’s 
the challenge of a place like St. Eliz- 
abeth’s—trying to find new ways 
to help when and where we can.” 
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The Ring’s the Thing 


MASS WEDDINGS SOLVE PROBLEMS FOR HAITIANS 


By JANE K. MEES 


WV 
OULD you like to come to 


church at Petit Boucan next Sun- 
day? There will be seventeen wed- 
dings.” 

“Seventeen?” 

“Yes, seventeen. It’s part of my 
wedding campaign.” 

“But why so many at once? Don’t 
they want private weddings?” 

“No. Custom dictates that the 
Haitians invite all neighbors, 
friends, and relatives to the recep- 
tion. Because they have many mutual 
friends, with so many weddings at 
one time, only their relatives and 
close friends will be able to attend. 
The smaller number makes the re- 
ception possible.” 

The wedding campaigner is the 
Rev. Octave Lafontant, a Haitian 
priest, who with other priests, is 
pressing for legal marriages among 
the islanders. This campaign goes 
on, thanks to wedding rings sent by 
United States donors to the Rt. Rev. 
C. Alfred Voegeli, Missionary Bishop 
of Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

The project was started by the 
Rev. William J. Chase of St. James’ 
Church, New York City, who, when 
on a visit to Haiti, heard that one 
of the problems in getting Haitian 
couples to marry was the cost of 
a wedding ring. The plainest gold 
band cost five dollars, quite an out- 
lay for people who might not see 
fifty dollars in a year—this plus the 
custom of wearing the proper clothes 
for the ceremony and a reception at 
home afterwards. 

Because of these expenses, young 
couples set up housekeeping with 
the promise to each other that a 
formal wedding will be held as soon 
as they can afford it. Usually this 
union is as faithful as any legal 
marriage. 

But, this situation is not accepted 
by the Church, nor is it acceptable 


@ Secretary to the Missionary Bishop of Haiti, 
Miss Mess is Fortrn’s correspondent. 
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in plainer short cotton dresses and 
hats. The men wore their suits, ex- 
cept for one parrain, best man, who 
had no suit to wear and instead 
sported a new pair of striped cotton 
pajamas. 

After the ceremonies were per- 
formed, and Holy Communion cele- 
brated, the couples received the 
warm, affectionate greetings of 


Six wedding couples and the Rey. Raoul Moreau at Church of the Transfiguration, Coustard, Haiti 


to the state, because legal difficul- 
ties sometimes develop. 

Priests have urged couples to sim- 
ply marry, but they remain reluctant 
to do this without what they con- 
sider to be proper clothing, a ring 
and a reception. In their utter pov- 
erty this is a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity to dress up and have a party. 

The project of providing wedding 
rings for Haitians has spread from 
St. James’ to Holy Trinity, also in 
New York City, to Zion Church in 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. Almost five 
hundred new wedding rings have 
been sent to Bishop Voegeli. 

At the same time, in Port-au- 
Prince, the sisters of St. Margaret 
search the boxes of donated used 
clothing looking for outfits suitable 
for weddings. These are passed along 
to the clergy for distribution. 

Thus, the only remaining expense 
is the reception. This problem is 
lessened by the mass weddings and 
the resulting smaller reception. 

As for the seventeen weddings at 
Petit Boucan, the number grew to 
twenty before the big day arrived. 
The brides were dressed in white, 
some in long satins with veils, some 


friends and relatives before leaving 
for home followed by their recep- 
tion guests. One couple went home 
to find that their youngest child had 
died while they were in church. 
He had been ill for two weeks with 
la fievre, the peasant’s answer to 
most illnesses, but there are no doc- 
tors and no medicines, and _ the 
child’s chances for survival had been 
slim. 

In this area surrounding Leogane 
are twenty-four of our strongest mis- 
sions, serving half of the population, 
yet none of these people have access 
to a clinic, or any form of medical 
care. 

Haitian problems are many and 
complex, and sometimes one doubts 
the importance of certain gifts like 
wedding rings. But, as Bishop Voe- 
geli said in a recent letter of thanks 
to a ring donor, “Let me assure you 
that the rings have helped to en- 
courage the establishing of perma- 
nent family relationships that will 
mean a great deal to our people 
and to the Church. It gives us and 
them a great opportunity to witness 
for the Christian family in Haiti. 
‘This is enormously important.” 
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ON SUNDAY mornings Navy Lt. (jg) Evarts C. 
Fox, Jr., and Mrs. Fox (right) take children to 
chapel at Midway Island base, 1,300 miles 
northwest of Honolulu. Younger boy, Michael, 
was baptized during visit of bishop. Lt. Cmdr. 
Jackson Woolley, shown below with family, is 
lay reader stationed with Navy on Midway, Is- 
land is terminal for Pacific patrol planes. 


Official photograph, U.S. Navy 


TINY TERMINAL 


Episcopalians Are Active Group At Isolated Midway Island Navy Base 


Official photograph, U.S. Navy 


MIDWAY is part of Missionary District of Honolulu, under juris- THERE are many Episcopalians among Navy families on 
diction of the Rt. Rey. Harry S. Kennedy, shown above on recent Midway, but since there is no priest in residence they work 
visit to island. Churchmen on Midway are grateful for occa- with Protestant Navy Chaplain. Episcopal women organized 
sional ministry of Church, hope for more frequent visits. altar guild at chapel built by Navy (above). 
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The Book of Jonah, 

wood engraving by 

Fritz Eichenberg 

from the exhibition 
circulated by 

the Smithsonian Institution 


Library of Congress 
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Two black and white chasubles designed by Henri Matisse 
for use at funerals, All Souls’ Day, and Good Friday, 
from the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


Venture into the Arts 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION AT NATIONAL CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION STUDY CONFERENCE 
AT COLORADO SPRINGS WILL SHOW EXAMPLES OF TWENTIETH CENTURY RELIGIOUS ART 


THE second National Study Conference, sponsored 
by the Canterbury Association and the National 
Council’s Division of College Work, will bring some 
five hundred undergraduates and graduate students, 
faculty, and administrators, clergy and women col- 
lege workers to the campus of The Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, August 26 to September 5. 

Stimulated by the wide interest expressed in the 
Festival of the Arts held last summer in Oberlin, 
Ohio, in conjunction with the Conyention of Episco- 
pal Young Churchmen, Mrs. Thomas P. Govan and 
the Rey. W. Robert Mill have helped arrange an ex- 
hibition of contemporary religious art for the Colo- 
rado Springs conference. This is but one of the out- 
standing features of the study session that has enlisted 
a distinguished group of Churchmen as leaders. 

On these pages, FORTH presents reproductions of 
work by some of ihe artists who are to be represented 
at the 1959 Festival of Arts. 
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By Jane Govan 


N recent years America has become an art-loving 
nation to a greater extent than ever before. Books, 
magazines, and newspapers tell us frequently of the 
enormous increase in attendance at art museums, of the 
fabulous prices paid for the work of recognized modern 
artist, of the general improvement in the taste of the 
public and the increased appreciation of art through- 
out the country today. But does this apply to religious 
arte 

In one sense any real art is religious art, just as any 
truth is truth of God. All serious works of art are con- 
cerned with some definition of the meaning of life, some 
identification of man’s experience and thought and 
questions. This is true of music, literature, architecture, 
painting—all art. A landscape or still life painted with 
distilled attention and devotion by a real artist becomes 
a song of praise for part of God’s creation. We feel 
consciously or unconsciously a thanksgiving upon hear- 
ing, reading or seeing a masterpiece. Even art which 

continued on next page 
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VENTURE INTO THE ARTS continued 

is not “serious” or great serves God through a distribu- 
tion of joy in the world, in comedy, cartoons, popular 
music and gay design. We apply standards here too and 
feel a lift of spirits on sharing a witty joke, hearing a 
pleasant tune or seeing a girl’s pretty hat. All of this 
is life. Why then should we set apart religious art, 
keep it out of contemporary life, prefer that it be 
anachronistic or sentimentalized? 

In the early Church, the arts were employed as an 
important means of bringing the Gospel to the people. 
In the centuries that followed, a great and classic 
Christian art was produced, with the patronage of the 
Church, for a nearly common culture where at least 
the statements and the symbols of the faith were gen- 
erally understood. As time went on, the common under- 
standing lapsed, the symbols were exhausted, and great 
artists turned to seeking their meaning in man and 
man’s questions about himself. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury most real art was no longer religious in subject 
matter and most “religious” art had been reduced to 
idealism, sentimentality, or, at best, imitation. All of 
us have worshipped in fake Gothic churches, all of us 
have become too familiar with that brand of religious 
art which shows a bucolic Jesus at prayer, a bloodless 
crucifixion, or a cloudy resurrection. This is not real 
art, real life, or a decent representation of our real 
Lord. Yet church people cling to it because it is familiar. 

In the twentieth century there has been an awakening 
of religious art, in Europe and in America. The new 
architecture employed for the churches brought with 
it the creation of new and beautiful stained glass, sculp- 
ture, liturgical objects and vestments. One of the great 
masters of our day, Henri Matisse, designed the whole 
Dominican chapel and all its fittings at Vence, and 
looked upon it as the culmination of his life’s work. 
Another painter of this century, Marc Chagall, spent 
thirty years producing the only great Bible illustrations 
since Rembrandt and Blake. Rouault, now recognized 
as one of the greatest religious painters of the ages, said, 
“My only ambition is to be able some day to paint a 


Mother and Child by Henri Matisse 
from the Museum of Modern Art Collection 
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King Dayid, etching by Marc Chagall 
from the Museum of Modern Art Collection 
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we know whether we like the new religious art unless 
we look at it? Will there be a new and live religious 
art without the support of the people of the Church? 
It should be the way of the Church today, as it was in 
the great classic ages of Christian art, to encourage, 
sponsor, and promote the work of good artists whose 
concern is with a statement of faith or whose art and 
skill can serve to glorify God. 

On a modest scale the Division of College Work is 
following this way of the Church by arranging for 
special exhibitions and programs of contemporary art 
at summer conferences. The first such venture into 
the arts was made last year with a “festival of the arts” 
in Oberlin for the convention of Episcopal Young 
Churchmen and was gratefully received by many people, 
some of them from small colleges and schools without 
museums, This summer, at the second national study 
conference sponsored by the Division of College Work 
and the National Canterbury Association, another five 
hundred college and university people will be given a 
chance to see what is going on in religious art today. 
The conference will be held in Colorado Springs, Au- 
gust 26-September 2. Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, faculty members, college clergy, and woman 
college workers will participate. Throughout the week 
of the conference there will be exhibitions of the work 
of modern religious artists and on Sunday afternoon and 
evening there will again be a festival of the arts, with 
special programs of music, art films, a lecture on contem- 
porary art, and an award-winning motion picture. Some 
of the work shown will be that of contemporary masters 
and some will be that of young artists and newcomers. 
One large exhibition, “religious subjects in modern 
graphic arts,” is taken from the vast Pennell collections 
at the Library of Congress and is touring the country 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. It 
is a group of about fifty etchings, lithographs, wood- 
cuts and engravings by European and American artists. 
All the arrangements are being made by the Division 
of College Work with the co-operation of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. 


Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 


War, which all mothers hate, 
Miserere portfolio by Georges Rouault, 
yublished by L’Etoile Filante, Paris, 1948 


Christ so moving that those who see Him will be con- 
verted”. Many good artists, many young artists, today 
are trying to express religious belief in a contemporary 
manner and style so that the statement will be under- 
stood in the world of this century. Large exhibitions 
of contemporary religious art have been touring the 
country, booked for months and years in advance by 
‘local museums. The work of known masters and recog- 
nized newcomers is shown. Within the past few years 
many new names have become familiar to the critics 
and the art-loving public. The “time lag,” as it has 
been said, lies in the reception of this art by the people 
of the Church. Most of us still like the old masters 
(quite understandably) and many of us still like “Te- Crucifix by Clark Fitzgerald, the Cathedral 
ligious” art that is specious and meretricious. How will of St. John the Divine, New York City 
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CHURCHMAN IN THE NEWS 


ice summing up of one Peter 
Dawkins, according to Peter Daw- 
kins, is that he is a “lucky procrasti- 
nator.” The summing up of this 
same young man by his teachers, 
friends, and acquaintances bears a 
somewhat different sentiment. They 
like him so well, in fact, that they 
have elected him to the three high- 
est positions offered a cadet at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, an occurrance that has no 
parallel in the Academy’s history. 
By putting off sleep in favor of 
midnight weight-lifting sessions and 
bench-warming in favor of bone- 
crushing tackles during practice, 
Cadet Dawkins graduated from the 
prep school league of football to 


Six Stripes 


TWENTY -ONE-YEAR-OLD 
CADET PETER DAWKINS 
HAS NO EQUAL IN THE 


HISTORY OF WEST POINT 


Number twenty-four next year will 
have difficult time matching 
Captain Dawkins’ All-American 
prowess on the football field 
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All-American and captain of the 
Army team. This same tendency to 
stave off wasted time is manilested 
graphically in the six gold stripes 
he wears on his sleeve as first cap- 
tain of cadets, the most important 
position a cadet can fill at the Acad- 
emy. The office of senior class pres- 
ident occupies another otherwise 
idle hour or two a day for this spec- 
tacularly restive young man. Aca- 
demic chores are far from neglected; 
the only other major honor avail- 
able to a cadet is to attain the rank 
of “star man,” a title held by the 
academic cream in the top five per 
cent bracket of the class. Peter Daw- 
kins ranks number seven in the 1959 
class of 503 men. 


on His Sleeve 


It would be apt, and almost be- 
lievable at this point, to report that 
a diapered Dawkins at age six 
months astounded the world by 
shattering his crib with a zip gun. 
No such early reports, however, are 
available. Exuberance at a slightly 
later date was directed at music, a 
love he still cultivates and practices. 
“I loved to play the piano. While 
the other kids played football I’d 
practice. Then one day, or maybe a 
little more gradually than that, I lost 
interest and started running around 
after baseballs and things.’ But mu- 
sic was by no means forgotten. As a 
member of his high school orchestra, 
he played the clarinet until he broke 
a finger, then switched immediately 
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EVEN MEALS are regulated by Army discipline. Standing on balcony above Academy mess hall, Dawkins 
gives command for attention to nearly twenty-five hundred fellow cadets. When assembly is quiet, he will 


take off his hat and lead a few moments of silent prayer before giving command to be seated. 


to the trombone. He blew trumpet 
at parties, dances, and _ hospitals 
with a five piece jazz combo, and 
recently taught himself how to play 
the guitar. 

As a student at Cranbrook, an 
Episcopal school outside Detroit, 
Dawkins won prizes for creative 
writing, craftwork, and art. A\l- 
though polio left him with a weak- 
ened right side when he was eleven, 
he was determined to play football, 
and before graduation distinguished 
himself on the baseball diamond as 
well. 

A life-long Episcopalian, he was 
confirmed at St. John’s Church, 
Royal Oak, Michigan, and served as 
an acolyte in Christ Church, 
Bloomfield Hills for four years. 
While in high school he was a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. 

The question of where he should 
go to college was answered when a 
close friend wrote back glowing re- 
ports of his first year at the Point. 
“T still don’t know how he could 
have been so sold his first year,” 
Dawkins laughs. “I guess everybody 

continued on page 24 
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Mike Dawkins, six, finds sharing 
secrets with adored older 
brother much more fascinating 
than finishing his dinner 


Hearty appetites at work 
in refectory 
during luncheon break 


BNE ast a year ago, in a quiet 
corner of Cambridge, Mass., thirty 
explorers embarked on what has 
since been called “the boldest and 
most promising pioneer venture in 
the university Mission of the 
Church.” 

The venture’s official name (the 
first annual Faculty Summer School 
in Theology and Religion) was cer- 
tainly prosaic, and its main base— 
the Episcopal Theological School 
and nearby Harvard University li- 
braries—hardly qualify as a primi- 
tive camp site. The participants, in- 
cluding Episcopal faculty members 
and administrators from colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States, pursued a five-and-one-half 
weeks-long program of lectures and 
seminars, individual study and con- 
ferences, formal worship and infor- 
mal recreation, that seemed perhaps 
remote from the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury world of space rockets and 
atomic research. Yet the project 
represented, both for the Church 


THE REV. A. T. Mollegen is professor for pro- 
fessors; here conducting a session in basic 
Christian theology 
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Scholars on Safari 


EDUCATORS ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


TO STUDY CHURCH’S CAMPUS ROLE 


By Jean Marie LaGuardia 


and for its participant Church 
members, the first endeavor of. its 
kind beyond the frontiers of a mis- 
sionary area whose challenge is ris- 
ing with the ever-increasing college 
enrollment and whose purpose is 
to lead faculty and administrative 
Church members in academic life 
to a comprehension of their ministry 
and to a deeper Christian commit- 
ment. 

Conferences in theology (includ- 
ing the Danforth Foundation Semi- 
nars and the annual week-long ses- 
sions presently held at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn.) have been 
held for the past eight to ten years. 
These helped, at least in part, to 
initiate the idea of a longer-term 
school with emphasis on individual 


scholarship, correlating theology 
with various academic fields of 


@ Miss LaGuarpra is on the staff of the Public 
Relations Division of the National Council Pro- 
motion Department. 


study, and which would provide also, 
through the experience of common 
worship and communal living, the 
kind of unity in diversity which had 
the medieval university as academic 
archetype and toward which the 
Church at large continually strives. 

To make this idea a reality was 
the joint task of the Church So- 
ciety for College Work, a co-operat- 
ing agency of the National Council 
which interests itself largely in ex- 


perimental projects, and the Na- 


tional Council’s Division of College 
Work, in the persons of the Very 
Rev. John B. Coburn, dean of Epis- 
copal Theological School and _ pres- 
ident of the Church Society, and 
the Rev. Jones B. Shannon, its 
executive director, and Thomas P. 
Govan, who heads the National 
Council’s Faculty Work and is a 
professor of history. 

Serving to guide the participants, 
as faculty of the summer school, 
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were Dr. Govan, as Director of 
Studies, the Rev. A. T. Mollegen of 
Virginia Theological Seminary, who 
lectured on basic Christian theology, 
and the Rev. Robert N. Roden- 
mayer of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific who lectured on its 
practical applications. “Spot” lec- 
tures, sometimes on topics requested 
by the participants, and sometimes 
featuring guest lecturers, and four 
seminars relating Christianity to 
philosophy, to literature, to history, 
and to contemporary life, also were 
part of the program. Individual re- 
search and study projects under- 
taken covered a range of topics, from 
‘The Relation of Theology to Busi- 
ness Education and The Layman as 
Christian Apologist to Hellenistic 
Influences on Early Christian 
Thought and John Donne and 
George Herbert. 

The Rey. E. A. Vastyan, engaged 
in a special ministry to graduate 
students and faculty at Ohio State 
University, served as chaplain, sup- 
plementing the individual pastoral 
counselling constantly carried on by 
the other priests, and leading a Bible 
study group which was inaugurated 
by request. He and Dr. Mollegen 
also proved among the most formid- 
able of the “frisbee’’ players who 
hurled the yellow plastic disks 
through the soft summer air of the 
seminary close after dinner each 
evening, to the admiration of less 
athletic summer school faculty and 
students, guests, and visiting wives 
(four or five of whom _ stayed 
throughout the session) . 

The ultimate questions about the 
first Faculty Summer School, asked 
both during and after its session, 
by its faculty and by its participants 
were: “is it working?” and “was it 
a success?”. The answers, which of 
course cannot be final, can only be 
reporteed by qualifying the ques- 
tions to: “how did it work?” and 
“what kind of success?”’. 

Some phases of the program did 
not seem to work so well as others. 
It was felt, for instance, that the 
balance between individual and 
group study needed improvement, 
that the seminars needed more care- 
ful structure and planning, that 
the screening of applicants ought to 
be more thorough (two, for various 
reasons, dropped out), and that their 

continued on page 29 
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The Church in China Today 


By The Rev. Claude L. Pickens 


a3 WENTY-THREE Protestant 
churches are still open in Shanghai, 
according to a report dated Decem- 
ber, 1958. Eight months earlier, a 
visitor reported 195 Protestant 
churches and sixty Roman Catholic 
churches operating in the same city. 
Another message from Shanghai 
states that churches are opened on 
Sunday with services offered at two 
hour intervals. We can only specu- 
late from this that possibly different 
types of services are held throughout 
the day. We assume that the Cathe- 
dral in Shanghai is still open. St. 
Paul’s Church in Nanking is believed 
to be open and most possibly others. 

It is reported that one Protestant 
church is open in each of the three 
cities forming the metropolitan area 
of Wuhan—Hankow, Wuchang, and 
Hanyang. The one in Hankow is the 
Griffin John Memorial of the Church 
of Christ in China, not the Cathe- 
dral of the Shen Kung Hui (Chinese 
Anglican Church) which was bombed 
by American fliers during World 
War II and only partially restored. 
When I left Wuhan in 1950, there 
were four SKH churches in Hankow, 
six in Wuchang, and two in Han- 
yang, bringing the total number of 
churches in Wuhan to twelve, aside 
from the many Protestant churches. 

These figures would seem to indi- 
cate the spiritual condemnation of 
Christianity by the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, but such is not wholly 
the case. As many large cities 
throughout the world, Shanghai, for 
example, had many small churches 
with correspondingly tiny congrega- 
tions. ‘Ihe Government’s action in 
closing these places of worship may 
have been prompted primarily by 
the desire to use the buildings and 
grounds for other purposes and these 
displaced congregations are at liberty 
to attend one of the larger churches 
still open for worship. 


SS 
e@ Associate Secretary of National Council’s Over- 


seas Department, Mr. Pickens spent twenty-seven 
years in missionary work in China. 


News of great importance to 
American Christians is the seemingly 
complete scrapping of the denomina- 
tional divisions of western Christi- 
anity for what will become a united 
Chinese Christian Church. The ideas 
of self-support, self-government, and 
self-propagation so prominent in this 
movement today were current as 
early as 1926 when the upsurge of 
Chinese nationalistic feeling aroused 
similar feeling within the Churches, 
then administered almost entirely by 
foreigners. In 1950, this feeling 
found unified voice in what became 
known as the Three-Self Movement, 
led by a group which took as its 
main goal the formation of a 
single, central, Protestant Chinese 
Church. 

After 1950, under the leadership 
of Dr. Y. T. Wu, the group became 
the link between the government and 
the churches, growing in size as its 
influence widened. In that year, 
three representatives of the move- 

continued on page 30 


LETTERING on this Chinese church flag spells 
Shen Kung Hui. At top is Nestorian cross, sym- 
bol of China’s ancient Christian heritage. 
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On Your 
TV Screen 


The Search 
By the Rev. DANA F. KENNEDY 


T HAS for a long time seemed that 
one of the great tasks of the Church 
in this modern era is to speak to all 
people. Too often we become so en- 
grossed in our own ecclesiastical af- 
fairs and develop such an in-church 
vocabulary that those outside the 
Church have little occasion to pay us 
heed. This is not the heritage and 
tradition of the Episcopal Church. 
Our birthright is that of a mission- 
ary church with evangelistic zeal to 
make Christ known to all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Radio is especially valuable when 
the Church undertakes to reach 
through closed doors to the com- 
plete cross section of any commu- 
nity’s homes. It is with this reason- 
ing that the Episcopal Church has 
developed its latest series of 15 min- 
ute dramatic radio programs en- 
titled The Search. In The Search we 
endeavor to let all people know that 
the Church understands their prob- 
lems, joys, fears, and that the Church 
has strength and wisdom to help 
understand life and their part in it 
under God. It speaks to them in 
plain language; the Church is rele- 
vant in their daily lives. 

When The Search was designed, 
the message was purposely set in 
the ferm of high caliber entertain- 
ment. For this reason, each program 
stands on its own feet as an enter- 
taining dramatic show. At the same 
time the content of each program 
gives meaning to some important 
phase of life which concerns the 
listener. Such matters as _ prayer, 
family, youth, old age, Armed 
Forces, marriage, education are cov- 
ered. The Division of Radio and 
Television has completed fifty-two 
programs on many facets of life. 
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Top Hollywood | stars play the 
parts in each of these dramatic pro- 
grams. Episcopal churchman Rob- 
ert Young of Father Knows Best 1S 
the host in all of them. The an- 
nouncer is Episcopalian Art Gil- 
more, who is the announcer of such 
programs as the George Gobel Show. 
Other stars have been Boris Karloff, 
Gene Raymond, Howard Duff of 
Mr. Adams and Eve, Rosemary de 
Camp, who plays the sister in the 
Bob Cummings Show, Lurene Tut- 
tle, who plays the mother in Life 
With Father series, Willard Water- 
man, a senior warden who is known 
for his role as The Great Gilder- 
sleeve, Charlie Ruggles, and Herbert 
Marshall. 

The program is produced by Mar- 
jori Pierson, who is an active Epis- 
copalian in the Diocese of Los An- 
gcles and a communicant of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Hollywood. The 
enthusiasm of the production people 
and the stars has been most reward- 
ing. They not only consider the pro- 
grams completely professional and 
an excellent series by commercial 
standards, but also they have felt 
privileged to have a part in the pro- 
mulgating of Christian truth, which 
is the Church’s reason for doing the 
series. 

On each program Mr. Young sets 
the theme and introduces the play. 
At the end of the dramatic story 
Mr. Young comes back to point up 
again the area of concern, and di- 


rects the listener’s attention toward 
the Church. Mr. Gilmore, the an- 
nouncer, then gives the cast and 
production credits and ends by re- 
minding people that the Episcopal 
Church joins with the other 
churches in the community in urg- 
ing them to go to church next Sun- 
day. (At the present time the pro- 
gram is being distributed for twenty- 
six weeks over some 230 stations 
through the National Council of 
Churches.) For further information 
about placing the program in your 
area, write to The National Council 
of the Episcopal Church, Radio TV 
Division, 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


The series has been highly praised 


by the industry. It promises to be 
very well received by listeners, and 
we pray that its ultimate effect will 
be to bring to them such an under- 
standing of the Church that they 
will turn toward the Church and 
eventually to the Lord of the 
Church and of all life . Jesus 
Christ! 


Tue Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
of Olympia, recently appointed to 
the newly created post of Executive 
Officer of the Anglican Communion, 
will be the guest preacher on the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
radio program Art of Living for 
thirteen weeks during July, August, 
and September. 


Boris Karloff, a guest star in The Search series, discusses program with Mr. Kennedy. 
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JUDGES checking entries in older age group of the Church School Missionary Offering Creative Art Contest are (left 


to right) the Rey. John G. Harrell, Margaret Kennedy, Walter Jagemann, Allen W. Becker, and Shirlee C. Young 


ae wins won first and second place 
for the younger age group in the 
Church School Missionary Offering 
Creative Art Contest which closed 
April 10. Since entries remained 
anonymous until after the judging, 
the judges had no idea while making 
their selections that the first prize 
for the six-to-eleven year olds would 
go to Gayle Snyder, age eleven, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and second prize to 
her twin brother, Guy. In the twelve- 
to-seventeen-year-old group first 
place was won by Pamela Barry of 
San Jose, Calif., aged twelve, and 
second place by Julie Irene Felix of 
Toledo, Ohio, aged seventeen. 

Honorable mentions went to 
Libby Lee Morris, nine, of Ft. Bel: 
voir, Va., Milton Weatherhead, III, 
six, of Alexandria, Va., and Robert 
C. Young, eleven, of Binghamton, 
N.Y., in the younger age group; and 
Pamela Cheryl Smith, thirteen, of 
Kansas City, Kans., Susan Bartsch, 
twelve, of South Great Falls, Mont. 
and Edward L. Parsons, Jr., twelve 
of Brunswick, Maine. 

Prizewinners were chosen from al- 
most two thousand entries by five 
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Creative Art Contest 


Winners Announced 


judges from varied art- and educa- 
tion-related fields. Allen W. Becker 
is headmaster of St. Stephen’s School, 
Austin, Texas, and formerly director 
of Christian education at All Saints’ 
Church, Austin. The Rev. John G. 
Harrell is Executive Secretary of the 
Audio-Visual Division in the Na- 
tional Council’s Christian Educa- 
tion Department and formerly edu- 
cation and technical director of 
Cathedral Films. Walter Jagemann, 
a designer of displays and exhibits 
for Burdick Associates, New York 
City, is a former stage designer and 
scenic artist who worked under 
Joseph Urban and Jo Meilziner and 
helped formulate entrance examina- 
tions for membership in the Scenic 
Artists’ Union. Margaret Kennedy is 
a liturgical artist, at present em- 
ployed as a designer and maker of 


stained glass at Christ Church, 
Oberlin, Ohio. She is also a lecturer 
to college classes on the Church’s 
art and theology. Mrs. Shirlee Chel- 
bay Young, a former commercial 
artist, teaches art at a junior high 
school in Roanoke, Va., supervises 
the junior and senior high depart- 
ments and is director of audio-visual 
aids at St. John’s Church School in 
Roanoke and is a member of the 
diocesan teacher training team. 

Entries were judged on the basis 
of the contestants’ apparent knowl- 
edge of the Church’s missionary task 
and their ability to communicate 
that knowledge. The first and sec- 
ond prize winners in both age groups 
will receive trips to New York where 
they will visit Church Missions 
House and Seabury House in Green- 
wich, Conn. 


The 
Family at Prayer 


ALASKA 


8th Cruise 
especially for 
Episcopalians. 
July 9-28 
Sailing on 
S.S. Princess Louise 
For free, illustrated folder “Alaska,” 
please write Episcopal-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


ST. JAMES 
LESSONS 


Six Stripes on His Sleeves 


continued from page 19 


knows what you have to go through 
as a “beast” up here. But I took his 
word for it, and I haven’t been 
sorry.” Neither has the United States 
Military Academy, although it very 
nearly passed Peter Dawkins over 
when he first applied for entrance. 
Despite his formidable list of quali- 
fications, he did not get the neces- 
sary primary congressional appoint- 
ment. His football coach wrote to 


Army Football Coach Earl Blaik, | 


Blaik spoke to Dawkins’ Congress- 
man, and after appointment as a 
qualified alternate, Dawkins took 
and passed the special entrance ex- 
amination. 

Many of the new policies Dawkins 
has introduced as first captain find 
roots in his first year as a plebe. 
New cadets live in “beast barracks” 
and must go through an orientation 
program seemingly geared to literate 
gorillas. Eyes straight ahead, shoul- 
ders back, 180 steps a minute, how 
many days till the Navy game, chew 
slowly: A man is indeed a soldier 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 


Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 


Friends of The Lord Jesus 
The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 

Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 


Pupils Work Books $1.10. 


Teachers Manuals, I, II, Ill 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, 1V-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval, 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


an 


when the first two months are over. 
All this is vital to the shaping of a 
cadet, Pete Dawkins agrees, and he 
submitted to the vigorous introduc- 
tion with an energy that is still dis- 
cussed. 

One particular practice, however, 
he considers unnecessary—that of not 
allowing the “beast” to eat all he 
should at mealtimes. Until this year, 
any wandering of the eyes or other 
breach of dinner decorum was met 
with a first classman’s order to cease 
eating and recite. When Dawkins 
announced to his upperclassman 
staff that in the future all incoming 
plebes would be granted three full 
meals a day, there was the expected 
grumbling. Why should the new 
crop get any better treatment than 
they had been given? “Taking a 
plebe’s food away isn’t really disci- 
plining him,’ Dawkins explained. 
“You can do that with an animal, 
but not with a plebe.” An average 
of thirty-five plebes generally ask to 
be sent home the first month of 
beast barracks. Twelve approached 
Dawkins. He told them to go back 
and stick out the rest of training. A 
month later, only two plebes left 
the Point, for medical reasons, and 
809 plebes marched in the plebe pa- 
rade with a precision rivaling that of 
the changing of the Buckingham 
Palace guards. 

Another policy formulated by 
First Captain Dawkins is the Iessen- 
ing of restrictions on first classmen. 
“I’m opposed to keeping cadets 
cloistered up here in these hallowed 
grey walls, then suddenly unzipping 
them in June and turning them 
loose on the world,” he says. This 
year first classmen enjoy more privi- 
leges and free week ends than any 
other class to go through the 
Academy. “It’s still a far cry from 
the life of a regular college student, 
however. Nothing like the recent 
student riots at Yale could ever hap- 
pen here, more because of the atti- 
tude than any actual restrictions in 
force.’ When asked just how he 
might characterize this attitude, he 
explained that “the men here—it 
sounds sober and grim, but actually 
it’s not at all—the men here are 
geared by military discipline, and a 
part of this discipline is learning 
how to be a gentleman. That isn’t 
to say that regular college men aren’t 
gentlemen; we just emphasize it 
here, that’s all.” 
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Cadet Dawkins has been asked the 
obvious question concerning his un- 
canny ability to telescope time on 
many occasions. How can one man 
sing in the chapel choir, build hi-fi 
sets, read all the racing car mag- 
azines (“I love sports cars; now I’m 
trying to convince myself that I 
don’t really need one next year”), 
maintain an excellent scholastic av- 
erage, play football, baseball, hockey, 
and perform all the myriad duties 
attached to his offices all at once? 
“It sounds like more than it is. 
Really, I just take advantage of this 
military chain of command I keep 
talking about. All I have to do is 
allot the duties to heads of the vari- 
ous departments.” The listener is 
generally unconvinced. “No, seri- 
ously. And now that I’m not doing 
sports in the afternoons, I can even 
get in a nap.” This opens up a new 
dimension to Peter Dawkins: he 
does sleep. How much sleep does he 
get in an average night? “Oh, at 
least four hours,” answers Dawkins 
with uncharacteristic pride. 

In September, Cadet Dawkins will 
go to England to study philosophy, 
politics, and economics for two to 
three years as a Rhodes Scholar. The 
Dawkins pattern of frantic but un- 
frenzied activity will not be broken 
during this academic sojourn, for 
he will serve as military attaché 
at the American Embassy in London 
while attending Oxford. ‘““These next 
few years should be wonderful train- 
ing for what I want to do,” he says. 

“Of course, any long range plans 
are impossible right now. I have to 
serve in the Army for three years 
when I get back as a graduate of the 
Point. After that, who knows? I 
think I'll probably make the Army 
my career, but things can change a 
lot between now and when I'll have 
to decide.” 

Peter Dawkins’ six-year-old brother 
Mike views his own future with a 
more certain eye. There’s no getting 
around it. “I’m going to West Point, 
of course,” he says. Of course. 


THE First Episcopal Church ordina- 
tion to the priesthood in Colombia 
was that of the Rev. Thomas X. 
Schmidt, now of New _ London, 
Conn. Fortu erred in stating in the 
March issue that the Rev. Alan Tay- 
lor was the first Episcopal ordinand 
in Colombia. 
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Churchmen in the News 


@ KATHERINE J. S. SAssE, wife of the 
Rev. Lewis Sasse of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tucson, Ariz., 
tor in mathematics at Pueblo High 
, has been awarded a Shell 
Merit Fellowship to Stanford Uni- 
versity this summer for her out- 
standing work as a teacher and a 


and instruc- 


e The Rev. Jonn F. H. Stewart, 
M.D., and his family left Montreal 
March 23 for England on their re- 

turn journey to Piberia, where Dr. FINISHED 
Stewart is assigned to Cuttington 
. The Rev. Joun B. Birp- 
SALL and his family left San Fran- 
cisco by air March 31 to return to 
Kamakura, Japan. They have been 
in the United States on an extended Send for 
study furlough. 


e The Rev. WILLIAM F. CREIGHTON, 
bishop coadjutor elect of Washing- 
ton, will be consecrated May 1 by 
the Rt. Rev. 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Washington, D.C.... 


Bishop of North Carolina, died 
April 6, a few days after his seventy- 
second birthday. Elected bishop co- 
adjutor of North Carolina in 1922, 
he became diocesan bishop ten years 


Henry Baker, 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Senn 
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LARGE CATALOGUE 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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“Make-1- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


VESTMENTS 


@ COMMANDER NEWELL D. LINp- showing a_ side-by-side com- 
NER, U.S. Naval Reserve Chaplain 
and former associate director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work, became head of the form 
Reserve Section of the Navy’s Chap- 
lains Division on April 3. 


parison of prices for all types 
of vestments and hangings in 
both finished and cut-out kit 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


Arthur Lichtenberger bbb GL Ais 
* T HEED PE O PAGEsss : 
3 

* ANGLICAN MISSAL 
A. PENICK, x American Edition Ks 
«Size 44” x 6%”. Bound in a red % 
% or black, aaanie fabricated cloth, % 
* tooled cover; printed on white paper. = 
** «Ordinary and Canon in two colors. * 
+ Price $6.00 with plain edges; $10.00 with ne 
Ks gold edges and ribbon markers. % 
Bishop Penick will be suc- x THE FRANK GAVIN : 
Rev. Richard | LITURGICAL FOUNDATION * 
coadjutor + Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York * 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 

10K. Gold Cross, 11/4”x2” ........ $50.00* 

In heavy gold plate on sterling 


EO APE 5 So cote PE MAUR MES © ek cs Bis 6 $10.00* 
18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated chain 4.00* 
In Sterling In Solid Bronze 
oss Sen a nei rerhs A oH Vade VAC ROHN bss, Saalble 0 $3.00 
WW eS BS e150 de tec 5.00* Sterling Chain 18” . 1.50* 
Sterling Chain 26” . 2.40* 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles Street Baltimore 1, Md. 
*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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Church 


and 


College 


Fe institutions of a 
Free America, bul- 
warks of our liberty 
everywhere. 


Remember your Church 
and your Church Col- 
leges in your gift pro- 
gram and in your will. 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N.Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
ers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GO00DS CO. 


/55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 
Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 


discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 


..New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard, 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


et 
© 


w $2.00 PER YEAR 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth 


Enter 
Renew 


Name 


, Street .........: 
Cifyite, tes 


Special Projects 
continued from page 10 


for them to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the level available in 
their community. Because they 
wanted to make this gift a really 
personal act within the Family of 
Christ, the women wrote a letter to 
accompany the check and had it 
translated by a Japanese student at 
Randolph-Macon College. 

To the priest who has lived his life 
for years in the ministry to lame, 
halt, and blind, through leprosy, the 
three hundred and fifty dollars the 
group sent was a great deal of 
money. (His own salary is less than 
fifty dollars a month!) Three of his 
eight children have already finished 
the local high school and part of the 
money will help two sons to continue 
their education at St. Paul’s Univer- 
sity and a daughter to go to a teacher 
training school. The rest of it he will 
use within the leprosarium, to pro- 
vide Church School materials for 
his thirty-eight communicants and 
their children, and to alleviate the 
needs of the sick.-In his letter to the 
Women of St. Stephen’s, Mr. Mat- 
sumura shared with them something 
of the meaning that he finds in his 
ministry. “If you saw these people 
for the first time, you would be 
shocked. It is the most wretched 
disease in the world, but the hearts 
of these people are the most pure 
in the world. Jesus made_ these 
people, through their suffering by 
leprosy, pure of heart and noble- 
minded.” 

Other Church groups in this 
country can know the joy of partici- 
pation in devoted lives of service 
overseas by following the example of 
the Women of St. Stephen’s. A letter 
to Special Projects, Overseas Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y., will bring a list of dozens 
of urgent needs in which Church- 
men, or parish and diocesan groups, 
can serve abroad. 


3 YEARS $5.00 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Chea Your Calendar 


MAY 


1 Feast of St. Philip and St. James 
May Fellowship Day 
Consecration of the Rey. Wm. F. 
Creighton, Washington, D.C. : 

3 Rogation Sunday 
Church Periodical Club Sunday 

3-10 National Family Week 

4-6 Rogation Days 

7 Feast of the Ascension 

10 Rural Life Sunday 
Armed Forces Sunday 

17. Whitsunday 

20, 22, 23 Ember Days 

24 Trinity Sunday 


JUNE 

10-19 Outgoing Missionaries’ Con- 
ference, Overseas Department, 
National Council 

11 Feast of St. Barnabas 

24 Feast of St. John Baptist 

29 Feast of St. Peter 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 
(see page 00) 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, series of 
thirteen twenty-eight-and-a-half-minute 
films. Available free. 

Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute TY talks featuring the Rey. 
Theodore Ferris. Available free. Write 
to Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
for local TY stations. 

A Thought for Today, a series of twenty- 
two one-minute inspirational thoughts 
for station openings, closings, and 
pauses in the day’s broadcasting. Avail- 
able free. 


Radio 


Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, EST, Mutual Broadcasting Net- 
work. Fifteen-minute interviews. 

The Search, series of twenty-six fifteen- 
minute dramatic programs with Robert 
Young as host. For local radio stations. 
Available free. 


A Thought for series of 
twenty-six inspirational 
thoughts for station openings, closings, 
and pauses in the day's broadcasting. 
On disk. Available free. 


Today, a 
one-minute 


Trinity, series of fifty-two half-hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 
Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Why better church music 
costs less over the years 


IN CHOOSING a new organ for your 
church, beauty of tone is, of course, of 
paramount importance. And you have 
but to hear the incomparable Hammond 
Organ a single time to know its tone 
is magnificent. 


But beautiful tone by itself is not 
enough. No church today can ignore 
the possible high cost of maintaining 
that tone. But with the Hammond Organ 
—and with it alone—you will have prac- 
tically no maintenance cost, because 
you will have no tuning expense at all! 


This combination of glorious music 
and lower upkeep over the years are 
yours only with the Hammond Organ, 


To bring your church better music, 
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[_] Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 
an organ. 


Name 


Church 


Address 


City & Zone 


State 
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What makes them both possible are 
these exclusive Hammond advantages... 


Remarkable versatility of tone. 

e2@ Thousands of 
tones can be easily 
blended for the 
magnificent rend- 
ering of all types 
of church litera- 


ture by means of Hammond’s exclusive 
““Harmonic Drawbars.”’ 


Cathedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and three 
channel amplification. 


The Church Model of the Hammond Organ in oak, a splendid siyle for the contemporary church 


Lasting durability in any climate. Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 
ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 


Total elimination of tuning expense. 
Hammond is the only organ that can 
never go out of tune.* For only the 
Hammond Organ has **Permanent 
Pitch,” made possible by the unique 
Hammond method of tone generation. 


Which Hammond model is best for 
your church? Find out by mailing any 
or all of the coupons below. Address 
Hammond Organ Company, 4247 W. 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
*Except the Pedal Solo Unit Concert Model. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


mail these coupons... 
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Our church is interested in: 

[J Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 

(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 


Church 


Address 
City & Zone— 


State = 
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Choice of over 43,000 institutions 
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[_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 

Name 

Church 

Address 

City & Zone 


State 


. 
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2ist EDITION 


Bible 
andbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 

Specially Useful for S S Teachers , 


It is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 


Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 


Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 
{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or ‘' 


H.H.HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, 111. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 
THE VERY REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD 

Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 


folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. J-108, Wilmette, Ill. 


VESTMENTS 


STIMULATE 


SUMMER 
ATTENDANCE 
A complete selection of styles 
and materials. Send today for 


FREE catalogs: C-92 (Choir 
Vestments) ; J-92 (Junior Vest- 
ments); P-92 (Pulpit Vest- 
ments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. j 


NEW YORK 1, W. Y. 
366 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
228 N. LaSalle St. 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
1624 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
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Chaplain’s Korean Sunday 


For the young military chaplain and 
his assistant in Korea, Sunday is far 
from a day of rest. 

It is still dark when the assistant 
shuts off his alarm clock, and barely 
six o’clock when he lights the chapel 
stove and runs the jeep engine to 
make sure it has not frozen during 
the night. The little hilltop chapel 
is already filling with Episcopal 
servicemen, many of whom have 
walked miles for their Communion, 
as the chaplain arrives for the eight 
o’clock celebration. Non-denomina- 
tional prayer services follow in rapid 
succession, at nine, ten, and eleven- 
fifteen, each in a different chapel. 

Noon marks the half-way point 
for the day, and for the chaplain’s 
work, for there are still those men 
who could not leave their posts to 
attend chapel. Holy Communion is 
celebrated twice more, at widely di- 
vergent units, one the most north- 
erly of all divisions in South Korea. 
It is not until seven p.m. that the 
tired chaplain and his assistant be- 
gin their own Sunday rest. 


Some Recent Books 


A Book of Family Worship. De- 
signed for use by parents with chil- 
dren in the home. Edited by Elfrieda 
and Leon McCauley. Foreword by 
Walter Russell Bowie (New York, 
Scribners. $2.95). 


Sivaight Tongue: The Story of 
Bishop Henry B. Whipple by Phil- 
lips Endicott Osgood (Minneapolis, 
Denison. $3.50). 


Two Together: A Handbook for 
Your Marriage by Robert C. Dodds. 
(New York, Crowell. $2.50). 


Woman from the Country: A novel 
by D’Arcy Niland (New York, 
Sloane. $3.50). 


Rivers in the Desert: A History of 
the Negro. Being an illustrated ac- 
count of discoveries in the Frontier- 
land of Civilization by Nelson 
Glueck (New York, Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $6.50). 


Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist: 
A study on the authorship of the first 


Insurance and advisors for 

Pension Plans — Diocese or Parish 
Life Insurance — Annuities — 
Retirement Plans — Fire Insurance — 
Allied Lines — Fine Arts — Casualty — 
Boiler — Bonds — Auto, Etc. 

Financed Premiums — Books 


PENSION FUND 
LIFE INSURANCE CORP. 
FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 
AGENCY CORP. 
FINANCE CORP. 
HYMNAL CORP. 


Write for information 


20 Exchange Place => 


New York 5, New York 
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Gospel by Edgar J. Goodspeed (Phil- 
adelphia. Winston. $3.50). 

The Status Seekers: An exploration 
of pious behavior in America and 
the hidden barriers that affect you, 
your community, and your future 
by Vance Packard (New York, Mc- 
Kay. $4.50). 

The Light Within Us by Albert 
Schweitzer (New York, Philosophi- 
cal. $2.75). 

She Had A Magic, The story of 
Mary Slessor by Brian O’Brien (New 
York, Dutton. $4). 


The Christian Faith and Non-Chris- 
tian Religions by A. C. Bouquet. 
The Library of Constructive The- 
olgy (New York, Harpers. $7). A 
survey of Buddhism, Hinduism, Is- 
lam, and Marxism from the Per- 
spective of Christian thought and 
history. 

God In Us: The theory and practice 
of Christian Devotion by Miles 
Lowell Yates. Edited by W. Nor- 
man Pittenger and William H. Ral- 


Scholars on Safari 
continued from page 21 
knowledge of theology ought not to 

be overestimated by the leaders. 

The “results” or ‘success’ can be 
seen in two directions. One lies in 
the reaction of the summer school 
faculty and participants themselves. 
As one of the priests wrote: 

“Perhaps the most valuable and 
lasting results... was a demonstrated 
ability, in various degrees, on the 
part of the participants to communi- 
cate with each other. Professors be- 
came people. . . . Every person there 
went away with new facts, new ideas, 
new points of view which will ac- 
CLUCRR iE 

A participant wrote: 

“The most significant result of the 
six weeks, is something too intang- 
ible for me to describe adequately. 

. Living, studying and worship- 
ping for that length of time with a 
group of people whose academic in- 
terests and religious traditions are 
widely different but who are con- 


ston, Jr. (Greenwich, Seabury. cerned with one goal: deepening 
$4.25). continued on page 30 
PPO SHA SIESTA SHH OHO OTS POET ORIFOHIE ORI OTD 


By E. Kenneth Lee 


Creature Man; ‘O thou Adam .. .;; 


Consummation. 


By Martin Thornton 


book. 


29 East Madison Street 
Cmicaco 2, Il. 
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THE MEANING OF SALVATION 


“Tt deals so fully with the vital subject of reconciliation that it is highly 
relevant, when the Lambeth Report is fresh in people’s mind... . 
whole is patently the work of a sure-footed theologian. All those concerned 
with Christian unity should read and digest it.” 


THESE LAST DAYS 


Time seen through Christian eyes by a Religious of CSMV. Contents: The 
God and the Pleistocene; The Pattern 
and the People; The Days of Messiah; The Days of the Church; The Final 


CHRISTIAN PROFICIENCY 


An Episcopal Book Club Selection. “Proficiency” 
“Proficiency” and Doctrine, The Christian Framework, Spiritual Direction, 


Rule, Recollection, Mental Prayer are among the topics in this new S.P.C.K. 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The 
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a 


—The Church Times 
Price, $1.25 


Price, $2.40 


in Christian Tradition, 


Price, $2.75 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, 2, Calif. 


SED DEED EEDA ED ERED ELD EE DEED ELE ED ALOE: 


RALPH D. 
HEIM, 


the author, has 
used photos 
which he took 
in the Holy 


Land to illus- 
trate this trea- 
sure house of 
information. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


A book to help teenagers learn to 
know and understand the Bible. 
Maps, charts, 16 pages of illustra- 
tions. $3.75 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia 


oe ¢ WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 


to Christ through 
His Church in 
THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House 
tor Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 
illinois. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


affiliated with 
THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Donates to those Parishes, Missions and Institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are unable 
to purchase them: 


The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 
The Book of Common Prayer—in Braille 
Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Apply 


Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., 


Secy. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 


The Rev. 
P. O. Box 81 


THE 


ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is ae on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, We and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid ......... $20.00 


Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


New Design U.S. 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
" for Churches, Sunday Schools, 

ete. All sizes available in © 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 

tory price list. = 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock ieee Hil. 
id Church Bells 


Chimes-Carillons 
BELLFOUNDRIES mee 
The leading Bellfoundry 
of The Netherlands 
U. S. Branch Office 


Box 608 Greenwood, S. C. 
Makers of 58 
carillon-bells 

-for famous Riverside Church, New York 


Best Book 
Contest 9 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure FR 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
Wear the EPISCOPAL SHIELD 


in ee a ee - Sines e308 

H ape hae ul e Clip . 3. 
Sterling Bracelet Charm 1.80 Key Ring 2.50 
Caff Link .. 10.00 Scatter Pin 2.00 


Brotherhood of St. 
BOX 1636 co.umsus, GA. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surpllees—Stoles—Scarves 
Sliks—Altar €loth:—Embrolderies 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1959 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Andrew 
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continued from page 29 
their understanding of the Holy Gos- 
pel and enhancing its ability to con- 
vey its meaning to others, by God’s 
grace, causes something to happen 
which reaches to the depths of one’s 
being . . 

Another writes: 

“So often we hear . . . about Chris- 
tian students .. . having their faith 
shaken by doubting teachers . . . how 
much better it is to have such stu- 
dents meet professors whose stands 
for their religion are strong, unequiv- 
ocal and unembarrassed. ... I would 
say that the Faculty Summer School 
is a definite step in this direction.” 

That the Church Society and the 
National Council’s College Work Di- 
vision agree with this statement can 
be seen in the other result of last 
summer’s Faculty School: this sum- 
mer, thanks in part to a grant from 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., two such 
schools will be held—another one at 
ETS, from June 23 to July 28, and 
one at CDSP from July 26 to August 
30. In addition, it is hoped to hold 
three in 1960 and four in 1961. 

In this way, gradually, creatively, 
and courageously, with the help of 
God’s grace, the Church. will con- 
tinue to manifest its belief that the 
converted and articulate faculty 
member and administrator can be, 
in the words of one priest who served 
on last summer’s school, “the most 
valuable minister we have in the 
Church’s Mission to the colleges and 
universities.” 


Advertisement 


Don McNeill Hails New Way To 
Hear Again with BOTH Ears and 
NOTHING at All in Either Ear 


CHICAGO (Special) — An amazing 
new INVISIBLE way to hear again— 
not with just one ear, but with your TWO 
ears—was announced by Don McNeill 
on the Breakfast Club on Tuesday. It is 
a boon to folks who hesitate to wear a 
hearing aid for fear of being stared at... 
and who strain to hear with only one ear. 

“T urge everyone with a hearing prob- 
lem to read a remarkable book that re- 
veals all the exciting facts,’ McNeill 
advised. “Discover how easily you may 
hear again this cordless way at natural 
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ear-level. Nobody would guess you’re 
hard of hearing.” 

MeNeill disclosed that Beltone’s new 
invisible way to hear enables many folks 
who are a little hard of hearing to enjoy 
normal easy conversation ... to stay 
actively happy in family, social, church 
and business life. “It’s as easy to hear 
again with both ears,” McNeill said, “as 
to put on an ordinary pair of glasses.” 

The exciting FREE book with all the 
facts will be sent in plain wrapper. 
Write: Dept. 4-850 Beltone Hearing Aid 
Co., 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Illinois. 


Church in China ! 


continued from page 21 


ment, including Dr. Wu, toured the 
large cities explaining their cause 
and seeking the mutual co-operation 
of the various communions. Now it 
has become the interpreter of the 
official Protestant Church position 
in its dealings with the Bureau of 
Religious Affairs, as well as the in- 
strument of the Christian non- 
Roman forces, which the government 
recognizes as it does the Buddhist 
organization and the Muslims 
through their Islamic Association, 

The governing officials of the pro- 
posed new Church are the officers of 
the Three-Self Committee, including 
the Rt. Rev. Robin Chen, Presiding 
Bishop of the Shen Kung Hui, 
From published reports there seems 
to be no opposition to the plan of 
unification as outlined in the last 
issue of the T’ien Feng, official pub- 
lication of the Three-Self Movement. 
Only time will tell what the full 
impact of this new development will 
be, if it is carried out. From all 
available information, the govern- 
ment will support its realization, for 
denominationalism is being played 
up as a remnant of Christian im- 
perialism that must be rooted out. 

The precise relationship between 
the Chinese Church and State is dif- 
ficult to define, for it has been, and 
remains in a state of flux almost 
from week to week. The Chinese 
Communist government declares it- 
self atheistic, and does not recognize 
the Christian faith as having a valid 
claim to truth, yet it does allow 
“freedom of worship.” When Mao 
Tse-tung announced his new plan 
for increased freedom of expression 
in May, 1957, an experiment called 
the Let One Hundred Flowers 
Bloom proposal, it seemed to the 
Church that a new and prosperous 
period was around the corner. The 
favorable atmosphere prompted the 
Far East Office of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches to consider 
seriously an approach to the Church 
in China for reciprocal exchange of 
visitors. 

For this purpose, the Policy and 
Strategy Committee of the NCC ap- 
pointed a special committee which 
met about that time, in August 1957. 


continued on page 31 
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ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colorado. Camp for Girls 


Ages 8-14. Under the Direction of the 


Sisters of St. Anne. Sports, Riding, Crafts, 
etc. Season June 28-August 15. Informa- 
tion: Camp Director 2701 South York 
St., Denver 10, Colorado. 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 
is a Free Library of Churchly literature 
by mail. Address: The Lending Library, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond oa 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


TOIT 


FUND RAISERS 
Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELRY 
for your project. We'll send choice selec- 
tion on consignment. Pay after the drive 
for items sold, return balance. 


DIO HOFFMANDO 
201-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. 


FOO OU UO OO YOK 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfost fobrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 
1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


SUBSIDY BOOK PUBLISHER 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. FM5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


VESTMENT S 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 

PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 

FURNITURE | 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. Ne 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, CAL. 
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Church in China 


continued from page 30 


that the Yangtze Daily of Hankow 
carried an article re-instituting, in 
effect, the chains on free expression. 
In this article, Francis C. M. Wei, 
formerly president of Central China 
College (Huachung) was denounced 
as an anticommunist and a rightist. 
The Church, dismayed, was power- 
less to stop a subsequent series of 
denunciations of Christian leaders 
who had spoken against certain gov- 
ernmental practices during the brief 
hundred flowers period. In Septem- 
ber, 1958, five Protestant clergymen 
were condemned as rightists in 
Wuhan, among them the Rt. Rev. 
Chang Hai-sung. A visitor to China 
and a long time friend of Chinese 
Christian leaders, Murial Lester, re- 
ported that she was unable to see 
them when she _ passed through 
Wuhan and Canton last April. 

The hundred flowers experiment 
was cut off quickly because the 


| storm of criticism against the govern- 


ment that followed was too violent; 
the lid had been too long on the 
kettle. Student riots and the assassi- 
nation of a Shantung Communist 
leader were only a few signs of the 
turbulence that proved so distasteful 
to Mao Tse-tung and his govern- 
ment. Complete loyalty is the pass- 
word now, loyalty to the State above 
all other allegiances. 

The Roman Church is feeling the 
bite now as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the Emperor Chien 


| Lung had his mighty controversy 


with the Pope over the Chinese 
| term for God and all Western 
Christian leaders were expelled. 


This conflict of allegiance between 
Rome and Peking has come again to 
the fore. Today Rome is excommuni- 
cating those who waver in their 
loyalties, and Peking is just as ada- 
mant in its demands. 

As the situation appears 
there seems to be little hope for any 


degree of Church independence from 


the temporal power of the State. 
Buddhism in its medieval splendor 
continued on page 32 
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A FREE GIFT FOR YOU! 


HANDY, PURSE-SIZE SEWING KIT 


Yours for just three minutes 
of your time which is all it will 
take for us to show you how 
your group can raise money— 
in an easy and dignified 
way—with Lovely 


KEEPSAKE PLATES 


permanently decorated by our 
exclusive ‘“Cerama-Etch” process. 


THIS OFFER 1S LIMITED, SO ACT NOW. 


AND 
ASK 

ABOUT 

OUR 

FREE 
FUND-RAISING 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


663 


Send a post catd today to: M&S MUrl un 


WORLD WIDE BA 


Me Sader : 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1955 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Parish or Organization Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Cohoes, N.Y. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 
MR. C. E, CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


G: _ DACRON & COTTON 


Wash and Wear 
NECKBAND SHIRTS 


2 for $] 3.95 


$7.50 each 
y, Cotton Broadcloth—3 for $13.75 
4 SUITS—RABATS—CASSOCKS 


Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. F., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


OMOMER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1879 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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SCHOOLS 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—Founded 1909—Grades 1 thru 8 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. 

Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 

Box F, St. George, Virginia 


ST. CHAD’S 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


A filiated with the 
University of Saskatchewan 


An Anglican (Episcopal) Seminary 
Preparing men for Ordination 
to the Sacred Ministry. 


Chancellor: The Rt. Rev’d Michael Coleman, 
D. D. Bishop of Qu’A ppelle 
Warden: The Rev’d. Norman Pilcher, M.A. 


For information apply to: 


The Warden, St. Chad’s College 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence in- 
stitution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious 


Education and related subjects. Single 
courses or planned schedule leading to gradu- 
ation. Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


GRADUATE NURSES 


St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 25, 
N.Y. Offers positions in general staff 
nursing in all services. Tuition aid 
for study in nursing at nearby Uni- 
versities. 


Of Interest to all Episcopalians 


Chapel in Hospital 

Four resident Chaplains 

Proximity to Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine 

Opportunity to work in church-cen- 
tered hospital 


Director of Nursing Service, Box G 
Telephone: University 5-3000, 
Ext. 387 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 


JOHN F. POTTS, President 


£4) 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre estate 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports. 
swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 to 15 
years, Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 
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Gift for Japan 


continued from page 9 


Studies at Oak Ridge, and vice- 
chairman of the committee, was on 
hand with a model reactor to dem- 
onstrate its operations and uses. 

The committee appointed by the 
Presiding Bishop consists of bish- 
ops, clergy, and laymen, under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Mal- 
colm E. Peabody. Members of the 
committee include: the Rt. Rev. 
Oliver James Hart, the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B . Donegan, the Rt. Rev. 
J. Brooke Mosley, the Rev. G. Gard- 
ner Monks, the Rev. William G. 
Pollard, the Rev. Charles S. Martin, 
the Rev. James L. Duncan, General 
Kenneth Nichols, the Hon. Francis 
B. Sayre, Mr. Stuart Ullman, the 
Rev. Ernest A. deBordenave, and 
Mrs. Dallas Sherman. 


Church in China 


continued from page 31 


in China was never independent of 
official control; Islam, save for short 
periods in two areas, has always been 
under State surveillance. But Bud- 
dhism and Islam became a part of 
the life of the people. Buddhism in 
particular has had a strategic role in 
molding the Chinese nation into 
what it is today. Possibly the sub- 
merging of the Christian Church in 
Chinese thought forms and cultural 
patterns is God’s way of bringing 
forth the New Life in Chinese dress. 
It will not be according to our way, 
but it just might be God’s way for 
China. 
@ 

ONE million dollars in cash and 
pledges has been received for the 
new headquarters building of the 
World Council of Churches in 
Geneva, Switzerland, according to 
the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, chair- 
man for the building committee. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 


program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
958 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DirECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL acce’ex2 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville, Balanced 
routine of activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School : A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School @n a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 92nd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 


Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL ****sst, Yeor 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 


Thorough college preparation and spirituai 
training. Musie, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


4 IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
_ of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Coeducational. Chris- 
. tian, spon: y Texas Presbyterians. 
Fully accredited 6 degrees. through mas- 


: ter’s. Small classes. 
TRINITY 
ai 


ROTC. Intercollegiate 
James Woodin. Laurie, President 


athletics. “America’s 
most modern campus.’ 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A school for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
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For a Gift 


y youd suggests . .. for graduations, weddings, confirmations, 


The Book of 
Common Praver 


or any occasion when you think of a gift for a 
loved one. The Custodian’s Certificate is your 
guarantee of complete textual accuracy. The 
Oxford name is your guarantee of the highest 
quality in both craftsmanship and materials. 


Three fine gift editions in the 
popular Handy Size* are 


07310 White Moroccoette, 07333x Morocco, hand 
washable. Gift boxed. grained, gold fillet, Oxford 
Specify Baptismal, Con- India paper: %” thick. 
firmation or Marriage $8.00 
Certificate. $4.25 This style is also available 
07316 French Morocco, in blue (07334x), ma- 
in black, blue or red.$5.00 roon (07336x), and red 

(07337x). $8.00 


All styles have round corners, 
gold edges and gold cross. 
More than 30 styles priced from $2.00 to $13.00 
%3% x 554 x 9/16” 


At your bookseller Qi OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
0 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


I or ne : “To Be Preached To Death 


New Haven, Conn. 


Kenyon Calege By Wild Curates” 


Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Divinity School of the Protestant HIS was the terrible fate to which the Rev. Sydney Smith 
Episcopal Church in 

petals laughingly consigned an unpopular bishop in the early 


Episcopal Theological School : ; 
Peieaen, ie ee nineteenth century. Congregations today might have reason 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the to dread the same prospect were it not for the three years 
Southwest 

ae eet of training and study which your seminaries provide for the 

The General Theological Seminary Aon 

New York City aspiring preacher. 


Nashotch House : : 
Nechatcti; Wik: To preach the Word of God with the authority of 
___ Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary the Church is a solemn responsibility not lightly assumed. 
|} Alexandria, Virginia 
School of Theology of the University The seminaries exist to provide your future pastors and 
of fi bee 


"Sewanee, Tenn. bee preachers with all the resources of Christian scholarship 


pees Weer hediegicr! Semiees and mature spiritual insight. 
Evanston, 


THE CHANGING EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


e The Reverend James A. Gusweller lashed 
out at rent gougers and corrupt city officials. 


e Detroit’s Bishop Emrich’s labor relations 
committee works for industrial peace. 


e In Brooklyn, Archdeacon A. Edward 
Saunders, an ex-Marine Major, works on 
the waterfront among longshoremen. 


These are a few examples from many of how 
the face of the Episcopal Church is chang- 
ing. Why? What accounts for the dynamic 
growth of the Church, a growth of 29% in 
only seven years? 


 REPOR 
_ TRIENNIAL 


Find out in the new issue of LOOK Magazine 
how many businessmen have left their ca- 
reers to become parish ministers. 


Discover how the social composition of the 
Episcopal Church is changing as laborers 
and different racial groups take an active 
part in Church affairs. 


Read LOOK Magazine’s factual and provoc- 
ative analysis of your Church and the amaz- 
ing history of Episcopalianism in America. 
See seven dramatic pages on the Episcopal 
Church in the issue of LOOK at your news- 
stands now. 


Today... get | DLO XO) 


Triennial Publications 


This Is Our Heritage... 1.3022. em 
Report of the Triennial Meeting... . 


One Family in Christ. 72... - see 
By the Very Rev. John B. Coburn 


The Parish Family. ;.... ee 
By the Rt. Rev. Chilton Powell 


The Ministry of the Laity.......... 
By Denis Baly 


One copy of each title 
$1.15 value for $1.00 
Make checks payable to 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer 
and mail your order with 
remittance today to 


281 Fourth Avenue °¢ 


THE NATIONAL COUN GMI! 
New York 10, N. Y: 


